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from a recorjding made at^the session.) 

"A Coii5)arative Analysis of the Research Utilization Process” is 
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one of the three sessions at this Annual Meeting organized and spon* 



X ^ sored by the AERA Committee on Research Utilization, idiich is chair- 
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ed^Profes^/or Matthew B. Miles of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The three of us want tc report some of our eaqperiences of 
two years ago when we tried a conparative study of the way in idiich 
^ knowledge is generated, disseminated, and utilized in different 
J fields of professional practice. Among others, we interviewed in- 
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ttid from industry. We focused on those areas which seemed to have 
developed the best system of connections between knowledge genera- 
tion throu^ research activity - both basic and engineering research- 
and linkage to practitioners. 

We will describe some of the thinking about models of dissemina- 
tion and utilization coming out of our analysis, then try to look at 
some of the additional complexities or different types of problems 
we see when we turn to education. We will discuss what seem to be 
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florae of the priority research questions if we inquire into research 
. utilization in education. We*ve asked Ron Havelock to start us 
off. 

Ronald Havelock ; I*d like to divide ray talk into two sections, Fii'-st I 
will discuss the abstract model that you have on tJie first page of 

the chart I have distributed (ATTACHED). Then I will discuss some of 

/ 

the solutions that nd^t be used to overcome linkage problems, men^* 
tin ning some of the solutions that have been arrived at specifical- 
ly in the fields of agriculture and medicine. 
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a detail of the second one, and I think it*s pretty mucii eexx^Xj/l^a- 
tory. It is a general model and could be used to describe any sort 



of communications process. The terms "resource jjystem" and "liser sys*« 



tem" are intended to be general concepts which could fipply to any 
pair of units in the lower, more extended model. That is, the terms 
could cover the communications between tb«s practitioner and the con- 
sumer or between the applied research'^r and the practitioner. The 
relationships contain the same type of problems in a theoretical 
sense. In this model there are two elements, fundamentally. One of 
them is a "flow" element, represented by arrowt • It is inportant to 
rek.mber that the flow is two-way and that different kinds of infor- 
m:.^, in this flow create different kinds of problems. The other 
two speakers will address themselves to these points. 

Vd like to discuss in more detail the concept of "barrier," 
which is represented here by rectangles. Among the factors that create 
Carriers, 1 might list four of major iiig)ortance. First would be 
the separation of people into different task roles, the siBple divis- 
ion of labor, w hich works to separate people into separate systems. 
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Second, and concomitantly with the first, we are likely to ret an 
'jistitutional division, that is, different institutions— -echools, 
hospitals, research institutes— developing around these occi 5 )ational 
groups. Third, we are likely to get the development of professional 
reference groi 5 )s such as teachers associations or various scientific 
associations— which again lead to the formation of barriers of various 
sorts. Fourth and finally, in the division of people into separate 
groT5)s we often get a geographical division of people performing dif- 
ferent roles, which is also a major cause of b^riers. 

1 don’t want to go into all the barriers that could be listed, i^but 

X two are wcrthy of upecial concern. One of them 1 call thf? 

"'status" barrier and the other the "value" barrier. It frequently happens 
that when we have a division of labor, the people performing the research 
role, or the practice role, or whatever, will see themselves as per- 
forming the most significant role and as being superior to other people 
"further down the line". This discrepancy in status, or perceived 
status, does create problems. Possibly the major problem here is not 
the problem of status difference per se, but the problem of status 
confusion, ambiguity, and conpetition. There is certainly a good deal 
of research to indicate that when small differences in status are pre- 
sent, the status problem becomes much more salient and much more of a 
barrier to communication between people. 

Now I want to say a few mere words about the "value" difference. 

T he kinds of values under which basic researchers operate are seen, 
at least by them, as fundamentally different from the kind of values 
under whiah practitioners operate. T he values of ■Oie practitioner 
concerned with service, and with the "unique case", are quite at 



iance with those of the basic researcher concerned with the develop- 
ment of general knowledge, I think that perhaps the worst problem 
with values is the fact that each group tends to view its values as 
absolutes that everybody should hold to. When we do not have com- 
mon value bases, we can have serious problems with communications. 

A practitioner can isolate himself from the researcher by saying, ”I 
just can*t listen to anybody who doesn*t have a concern for the 
tmique case”. 

There are many other barriers which could be mentioned, such as 
motivational differences— each group that is represented here todays 
for exai> 5 )le, has a different reason for its behavior. And we should 
not forget that different occupational languages -^he special Jargon 
which is developed for the very legitimate reason that professional 
people need to use precise terms with their colleagues— can block 
communication with people performing a different role, 

I want to go on now to what might be the solutions to some of 
these barrier problems, I will list four here— there are many 
others- which I think are the most important. The first and most gen- 
eral is the use of the principle of inclusion- that is, a building up 
of new institutions or new reference groups which include other sys- 
tems within themselves, so that a basic researcher and a practitioner 
can be part of the same organization or can share the same social 
setting, A second type of solution is the development of te mp orary 
linking systems. An cxaii5)le of this would be conferences or even re- 
search projects where basic researchers and practitioners collaborate 
on a particular problem for a limited period of time. 
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A third kind, snd probably the most used-perhaps the most over-used 
are the specialised media such as the flash-sheet, the newsletter, 
and various applied journals aimed at particular audiences. There 
are many problems with these madia: for one thing, they tend to be 
..one way" communication; however, they can be used very effectively 
nnder soma circumstances. The fourth kind of solution is the special- 
ised linking role. Here we are talking of the permanent roles of 



people who have the full-time Job of being communicators between re- 
searchers and practitioners, of between basic researchers and applied 
. — .oM-Moners and consumers. 'Aese latter 

two roles are frequently forgotten for various reasons,, one of which 
is the popularity of the notion that the ^plied researcher must ge 
together with the practitioner. How let us see how these principles 
are appUed in the fields of agriculture and medicine. 

I think that the land grant college represents par excellence 
the principle of inclusion in its placement of basic research depart- 
ments and an ^iplied research department (the agriculture department, 
within the same university setting and presumably on the same f g< 



Also, you have the inclusion principle ea?>loyed in agriculture in 
that all the grotj)s from the county agent to the extension spe 
in the university are under one umbrella. They have a common alle- 
giance to the Agricultural Extension Service. I think also that in 
agriculture you have a very effective use of specialised media. One 
medium particularly worth mentioning is the looseleaf manual v*ieh is 
the major link between the extension specialist and the county agent. 
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In a real sense, this is a living docnnent in that new parts are added, 
old parts are t aken out, at veiy frequent intervals. It's a very 
useful tool in the hands of the county agent when he's in his discus- 
sions with the fanner. There are specialized fanner magazines, too, 
which provide a direct linkage between the university and the fanner. 

Of course, one nay wonder how effective such specialized media would 
be if it were not for the presence of the county agent and his assist- 
ance in the system. He turn finally to the use of permanent UnUng 
roles in agriculture for which that system isnost famous- those of 
the county agent and the fflctonsioE specialist. I think that to a great 
extent the present prosperity of American agriculture is due to the 
county agent role and the conpleaentary role of the extension special- 
ist. But, we should remember that it has been a rocky road 
agriculture required one hundred years to travel, 

When we turn to medicine, we see some of the same principles 
enployed but in an entirely different way. Let us consider first the 
inclusion principle. I think the university may be a less inclusive 
agency in medicine than in agriculture. The medical schools tend to 
be somewhat isolated from the natural science departments in the 
university and our interviews indicated that there was some difficiilty 
. in communication between the medical school and the natural science 
departments. The role of a natural scientist placed in a medical 
school is a very difficult, very marginal role. However, we do have 
a significant form of inclusion in the professional reference groi^ 
in medicine. Certainly the Doctor of Medicine degree is a most sig- 
nificant identifjrlng mark for people ranging all the way from basic 
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researchers to professors of practice to practitioners* Thus we have 
a professional gro\: 5 )ing which is quite inclusive* Together with this 
we have whet is a more iiqportant kind of inclTision, a psychological 
inclusion arising from a common value orientation— the primary orien- 
tation of people holding the Doctor of Medicifae degree toward the 
healing of the s5ck* Teiiporary systems are frequently used in medicine. 
Typical are the conferences of the medical association^ undoubtedly 
an effective means for at least s o me of the more ambitious and the 
more energetic practitioners to receive new research information* 

There are nyriads of specialized media in medicine iidiibh I will not 
discuss* Insteadi I would like to ask what sort of permanent linking 
roles are used in the medical system* There have been attenqpts fre- 
quently to develop extension specialists in medicine without much 
success* The role of permanent linker I think has fallen by default 
to representatives of the drug houses— the notorious ’’detail men”— 
who seem to be major carriers of information to the general practitioner, 
particularly the isolated practitioner* This suggests to me that here 
the principle of Inclusion is breaking down* "While theoretically it 
should be easy for the general practitioner to talk to colleagues— 
other people holding the M.D. degree major status problems can be 
involved* The fear of loss of status by indicating to a colleague that 
one knows less than he does may be a serious interfering factor* 

The ”deta:ll man” in medicine has so much lower status than the physician 
that the physician has nothing to lose in communicating ffeely with 
him* Thus the drug house salesman ca n be a very useful helper* 

I have an educational model here which I think uses the same 




principles, but III like to leave It to consideration by the other speakers 
Lippitt: O.K., Ken, let's pick up on linking, 

Kenneth Benne : Ron Havelock suggested the central importance of the linking 
function in getting adequate two^y communication between the different 
parts of any kind of utilization chain or system that one can conceive. 
Let's look at medicine. As far as I know,, there is no journal which 

‘mihilsh to communicate their needs to the practitioner. It is 
Interesting, though, that In the absence of this we have developed necha- 
nisms which "get in the hair" of the American Meaicai ADSOciatior.v- 
have a number of disease organizations. If you study the origin of 
these disease organizations-take the American Heart Association-you will 
find that very often the in5)etus to organize them locally comes either 
from cardiac patients or family members of cardiac patients, (These 
organizations develop their own character once they get organized nat- 
ionally and start raising moniy«. ^ It seems to me that these groups are 
trying to bend the medical system in the direction of some strongly 
felt need. Here we have an exanqjle of pressure from consumers or clients 
attempting to influence medical practice, and in the long run, medical 
research, to give direct attention to some need the clients believe 

important, 

liJhy don't doctors like these "cause health" organizations? Because 
the tendency of strong practitioners is to believe that because of 
their knowledge and evaluated experience, they know the needs of the 
client group or the consumer group better than the clients and consumers 
know those needs themselves. In a sense the practitioners do know best 
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because much medical knowledge stan4s on basic research which has been 
translated into applied research to create better ways of diagnosis as 
well as better ways of treatment. From this the doctor gets the notion 
that the client doesn*t know his own needs as well as the doctor docs. 



This is not entirely an irrational position. 

C5n the other hand, I have been working with general practitioners 
on the problem of reticent clients who hesitate to furnish them infor- 
mation they need to know. The practitioner tells me, "The patient won»t 
talk-or he tends to tell me what he thinks I want to hear rather than 



talk about his distress; h{^ hts stresses as he 

experiences them." Thus I find that practitioners really are dependent 
on their clients, eventhough one might suppose that their iuiowledge 



(if they have it and if their detail men are good) would enable them 
to do an unassisted job of diagnosing what the patient needs and what 
knowledge and technology needs to be applied to his case. The clients 
or consumers have both a knowledge of their needs and a knowledge of 
what I would call their own living terrain that the medical practitioner 



is dependent upon if he is going to fit resoui’ce to need. 

In other words, some degree of collaboration is necessary actually 
to complete the application of knowledge at the point of need. It is 
an actual case of interdependence. Now, it seems that this applies at 
almost any place you look in the chain. Often when applied researchers 
bring a problem to basic researchers, the basic men think they know 
how to state the problem so that it can be researched. They tend to 



say, "Come to school to us-become a psychologist, an educational psy- 
chologist, and then youUl be able to formulate questions that can tap 
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the accumulation of knowledge in psychology as well as applying psy- 
chological research* Again, I think there is some sense to this view. 

the other hand, if one is thinking of applying knowledge, then the 
very shape which the problem takes in the mind of an applied researcher 
Is io^ortant in thinking through the studies needed and the selections 
from the store of accumulated basic knowledge that should be made* 

I*d like now to talk about education. I tend to regard the sti-lent 
as the client or consumer, yet I realize fully chat the school and the 
teacher are also at times consumers of the resources of both applied 
educational research and of the basic research that xmdergirds it* 

Let*s look at the student now* Do we have a danger of putting the 
student in the same position as the cardiac patient? Do we think that 
all we know about society and human development tells us more about 
students* needs than they can? If so, does this actually generate 
efforts cn the part of students, if they* re healthy, to find ways of 
increasing their power to influence educational practice? As th^ 
get more sophisticated in college, do they want to influence the shape 
of basic research, of applied research, and their relationship to the 

teaching practitioner function? 

LippittJ We call it ’’counter-dependent pathology”. 

Benne ; Yes, we diagnose it as a ”resistance”. And it is a 
resistance to the notion that all useful information flows in one direc 
tlon— T-namely outward from basic reseaurch. We often seek some way of 
getting around this resistance so that we can apply our better insight 
into iihat the need really is and into what knowledge and technology 
should be applied to meet it* We try to reduce the resistance* Anybody 
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in education or therapeutic vork knows that as you talk about the 
student who is resisting, your first tendency is to say, “How can I 
get him around so that he will accept the truth as I know lt?“— 
whether it*s a value difference, a difference in the estimate of the 
situation, or whatever separates him from you. 

I would say that at every stage of the chain we need to learn to 
put a new valuation tjpon resistance* Hhen we encounter resistance as 
we try to communicate our influence across the barriers Ron talked 
about, can we see it as a possible source of learning, both for us and 
forthose who are doing the resisting? IMtil we look at it this way, 
we may be discarding data that are very inqportant in better understand- 
ing the utilization process. When resistance is treated as a potential 
contribution to the solution, both the resistor as well as one being 
resisted will be using all the data available. Otherwise, I don*t 
think we *11 be establishing practical ways around the barriers and 
creating adequate linkages bewteen the different specialized systems-^ 
such as students and teachers teachers and applied researchers or con- 
sultants, applied researchers or consultants and basic researchers. 

The people in trouble tend to be dependent and very often those 
who have something to sell tend to like dependency. Thus the good 
student is defined as the one who doesn*t resist ray tender ministra- 
tions. 

Lippitt: Or the good teacher as the one who wants in-service 
training all the time. 

Benne; Yes, the teacher whor eager for in-service training says, 
**Please tell me. Master” and we :>ay, "That*s the good studenti" Or the 
"tame*' educational researcher about whom the basic psychologist might 
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say, «Now, hc*s good. He listens to me. He accepts toy definition of 

the problem.” So the tendency all the vay along the line is to over- 
value dependence*. 

Now I worry especially about the consumer in our kind of society, 
which is moving into the creation and organization of professional com- 
petence at an alarming rate. I»ve been arguing this on efficiency 
grounds, I could argue it equally well on value grounds. How will the 
consumer get the independence to communicate his resistance accurately 
so that it will be seen as part of the problem to be solved— together-^ 

rather than as something to be by-passed, to be undercut, to be got 
around? 

I remember one time I %ras talking to a group of nurses on ”Can 
nurse-patient relations be human relations?” We had some evidence 
that they were far from it. For one thing, the nurse was resisting 
the patient’s getting well. It seems that as soon as patients get 
ambulatory, they get resistant. So the hospital tends to keep them in 
the patient role even though the whole notion of the hospital is sup- 
posed to be a transitional, teaqjorary system to move them out of a 
patient role into an outside role, I remember there was a lawyer at 
the meeting who had helped organize the nurses. He said, ”0, Lord, 
if you keep on talking, l»m going to have to go out and organize the 
patients.” Are we going to have to organize the students in order to 
get our relationships more mutually reciprocal? One of the strengths 
of the Agricultural pension Service is the way they have encouraged 
the organization of farmers, farmers’ wives, farm youth. Thus the 
Service is dealing with articulated channels for transmitting client 
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needi to county agents, to agricultural experiment stations, tnd Indeed 
to the land.^t universities themselves. Organization may be one of 
the answers. It does seem that for efficiency and for ethical reasons 
the client should be eii?>owered to become a full partner both In the 
study of research utilization and to some degree In the management of 
research iitllizatlon. 

Llppltt ; Remember In our session on the organization of the Bell 
Ub how th^ stressed the part played by the systems engineers assigned 
to live In each of the practice systems around the country. These men 
coamunlcated In »*at they called the requirements of the field so the 
Ub could Integrate basic research with hardware research, using the 
Input from the coapanf. And remeafcer the agricultural team telling 
about the farmer who wanted to get a rust-reslstant strain of seeds he 
knew was being worked on at the ejq)erlment station and became laqatlent 
with the extension team because they weren't getting it to him. He 
finally said that he wasn't going to wait for two years of research, 
so he went and actually stole some from the experiment station. He 
wasn't going to wait aiy longer for research and development. 

Benne* Remember we spent a lot of time with our public health 
group discussing how much Of the, opposition to fluoridation Is produced 
ty the manner In which the communication of knowledge about fluoridation 
seems to eliminate any choice by the ultimate consumer. I think that 
public health still hasn't made up Its mind whether It wants to trust 
the consumer to choose fluoridation# 

Ronald Llppltt « I want to spend a few minutes trying to report some of the 




special characteristics of the utili2ation of knowledge problem in 
education as we have come to. think abotit it^ although certainly we 
have not made an intensive inquiry into the linkage problems in 
education as we have done in some of the more systematized fields* 

First of all, it seems clear that in education the invention— 
that is, the model, the product— which is derived from theory (or 
in some cases from the trial and terror experiences of creative 
practitioners) and is to be disseminated, is a much more conplex 
phenomenon than in other fields* Ustially a key part of the invention 
is the performance pattern of the practitioner* The invention is not 
sioply a pill to be passed on, or a seed to be passed on, or a new 
fertilizer to be passed on, or a new machine to be installed* Even 
if the invention is curriculum material, the behavior pattern of the 
teacher is such a crucial part of the model-or of making the model 
work in a way that one would want to disseminatew-lt is quite hard 
to document what the model is* In education, adequate documentation 
goes far beyond the blueprint in physical engineering or the equiva- 
lent descriptive material in typical medical practice* When. youLtalk 
about new inventions and teacher-pupil planning, or getting feedback 
from ptipils to guide your role as a teacher, or conducting an inquiry 
discussicn— using new social studies units— in all of these an indis- 
pensable part of the model is the performance pattern of the practitioner. 

A second major difference is that the adoption of the new model, 
the new practice, is a much more con9)lex undertaking because adoption 
usually involves a chsuige in certain central characteristics of the 
practitioner, such as his concepts or his values, or his inter-personal 
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skills. There *s a much deeper involvement of the self in the adoption 
process in contrast to the situation in agriculture, public health, and 
medicine. As a consequence, resistance to change is a major aspect of 
the adoption process in education. It maVi^ of course, as Ken has sug- 
gested, be a creative and necessary and important aspect in order for 
internalization and choice-making genuinely to take place. 

Havelock; It probably should be in other fields, too. 

Lippitt ; Probably so, because they do talk about the fad which 
fades out in three years as new research indicates that there is some- 
thing better. 

Benne: Spinach takes the calcium out of milk, and yet you have 
to back up and say parents shouldn*t force spinach down the kid^ in 

spite of Popeye. 

Lippitt ; I have said that dissemination requires much more than 
the written transmission of documented descriptions in orde* for the 
internalization process of adoption to go on. The third major difference 
is a corollary of this. Most successful adoptions in education require 
adaptation rather than pure adoption in the sense of using the thing 
as it has been used in a demonstration or on an experimental farm. This 
is because there are different pupils involved, there are different 
personal styles of the practitioner, there are different norms and re- 
sources of the local srhooJ arid thm are different patterns 

within fhc parMcular building. What this means is that the adopting 
teacher or administrator must be more sophisticated conceptually about 
the principles on which the model is based in order to make an approp- 
riate adaptation. Good adapting requires some conceptual understanding 
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of the models which is quite differ^t from Just talking something on 

t 

because it worked somewhere else. I^us in education the successful 
dissemination of new practice at a level of reasonably good quality 
requires much better in-service training than in other fields. But 
the fact is that the educational system is conspicuously lacking in 
the network of manpower resources needed to re-educate teachers. 

A related factor is that because change often involves central 
issues for the teacher, there is need for support for his change effort 
from those persons who surround him, including the direct consumers — 
the pupils-as well as parents, principal, and colle&gues. Thus the 
training of an inter-personal support system, as well as the training 
of a direct worker, is a cnicial part of the dissemination. process if 
it is to be successful. 

A fotirth major difference is that there is much less motivational 

I 

support and cognitive input in education to stimulate the practitioner 
to see the need for inprovement of practice, the need to scan the horizon 
for new resources, the need for change^ There is a lack of competition— 
a lack of productivity criteria on which teachers can conpare themselves 
with others and recognize their own needs. One’s own performance is 
not v'aible to others even as a safety mechanism for oneself. There 
is also a severe shortage of visible alternatives and an absence of 
data on the relative merits of the altex'nativec conparod to what teactici's 
are using now. 

The lack of cognitive perspective on alternatives and the lack of 
motivational support for the need to change places teachers in a rather 
different situation from the ones where the practitioner can see that 



the demonstration farm produces so much com per acre when using that 
seed^ or that so many more \mits of work get done by that machine, or 
that the fever go^ down consrpicuously when this new drug is used, or 
that anxiety rates clearly go down when a new general tranquilizer is 
ptxt into effect* 

A fifth major difference is that the lack of criteria for producti^;- 
ity— productivity being the effectiveness of learning by ptpils-also means 
that the practitioner who adopts a new practice has a difficult time get- 
ting feedback about the success of his effort# There arc no clear fever 
syn^toms and no clear com-per-acrc change# The lack of guidance for 
the change effort, and for the maintenance of the energy that went into 
the change effort, presents a difficult problem for the teacher trying 
to maintain h^ new behavior# 

Finally, a sixi:h major difference is that there is a conspicuous 
lack of trust and respect foi: centers of knowledge production as a rele- 
vant resource for the upgrading of practice# This is part of the In- 
clusion that Ron was talking about# The research and development cen- 
ters and the university resotirce teams arc not seen as part of the same 
system that the teacher is in# It*s a case of "them over there and us 
over here"# 

^y contrast the agricultural experiment station and the demonstra- 
tion farm and the county agent have become luiportant and respected re- 
sources in the mind of the farmer# The farmer secs them as part of his 

vometiiing he is relai/ed to and can influence# Cf course he has long 
since learned the solid values derived froio accepting and maintaining 
this linkage — of pniUng cnei*gy into It# The teachers have not, for 
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the most part> had such an; experience* We have very few exan^les in 
education of providing such a linkage and having it lead to meaningful, 
successful, adoption-adaptation experiences# 

Because education does require so much more personal interaction 
between the practitioners In the various parts of the system, or at 
least between the practitioners and the linking agents, we must remem- 
ber that when a new linkage is being developed, as must be done between 
teachers and personnel in the new research and development ceriters, 
then there must be an outreach effort# We mustn*t asstjme that teachers 
will come to \is as farmers have become accustomed to going to the county 
agent, and as other practitioners in the biological and physical sciences 
have become used to looking for new material and using their linking 
agents to seek it out# Because this structure doesn^t exist in educa-^ 
tlon, and because respect for the value of the potential resources doesn^t 
exist, a great outreach effort— peddling our wares-^ill be crucial in 
developing the educational system# 

AUDIENCE DlSCUSSIOa 

Now for a question addressed to our audience: If as researchers 

we take seriously the idea that the diffusion process is an important 
phenomenon to study so as to make eventual Improvements, wiiat seem to 
you to be the priorities for inquiry? 

Question : Shouldn*t we study the learning process that goes on outside the 
classroom? It is not shown in any of the research utilization schemes 
presented here# 

Benne: I think I*vc seen this with my students# Often they bring their 
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learning needs to people other than their teachers— notably to other 
students-and so their teachers work without any notion of where the 
classroom fits into the wider educational process and cannot adapt 

what goes on in the classroom to fit it# 

Question s How do local research departments, state education departments, 
the U.S, Office of Education, and the new regional educational labor- 
atories fit into Havelock*s sketch? 

Li ppitt ! You would advise us to inquire into where such agencies as those 
and others like local teachers associations fit into the research 
utilization process? 

Question s Yes. And how do outside pressure groups exert Influence on what 
is done? 

Benne ; We should build in the various influence agents so as to picture 

more accurately the state of affairs with respect to research utilization. 

Question ! How can we develop a desire for research utilization? Many of the 
matters you have discussed— the problem of inclusion, the lack of pro«* 
ductivlty criteria, and so on— could be considered better after we develop 

the desire to utilize scientific knowledge. 

Lippitt : And yet at an educational conference last week, some groups were 

bemoaning the amount of innovative activity being undertaken now without 
ar^r criteria. They said everybody has to have a change project in order 
to receive certain Federal funds. They said that in some buildings all 
the teachers are being asked to name their change projects for this year. 
But criteria for sclecfing a uotivity «nd eil'ort devoted to validat- 
ing It often are non<~e?cii*tent. 

Question* Von Jn--service training to modify the practitioner behav- 
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ior which is so much a part of innovation in education^ but what about 
other methods such as day-to-day s\5)ervision and assistance? 

Lippitt i I would construe in-service training broadly to include those. 

Question ! Then can't we add the "packaging” of instructional materials as 
an alternative way of modifying the betiavior of practitioners? 

Lippitt ; All right. 

Question s Isn't another barrier to communication the difference in how var- 

« 

ious people conceive knowledge? The researcher has t<D have an open^ 
questioning^ enq)irical attitude; the teacher often iirants to know exactly 
what the right answer is. As a result, teachers may not expect research- 
ers to provide what teachers would regard as knowledge. 

Lippitt s And we can add to this various other inhibitors to faith and trust. 

Question ! Isn't another barrier to communication the widely-held value 

that the teacher's realm of operation, naussly the classroom, is sacro- 
sanct? Nobody is permitted to watch what she is doing. Other profes- 
sionals don't operate this way* Physicians will work in a room, full of 
people; lawyers will work in an open court. But teachers draw the 
curtain around themselves so tigiitly tliat they i*aii"ely liave a common 
experience to discuss. 

Lippitt ! Although it?s amazing how many teachers say they wish someone would 
drop in occasionally and give them some support. There's probably an 
ambivalence* 

Question^ We need to question both the accuracy of the agricultural and 
medical diffusion models you have described and their relevance to 
education. We have a romanticized idea of the effectiveness of the 
diffusion system in agriculture* The fact of the matter is that the 
county agent never did reach a very large proportion of the farmers* 
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Agrlculttiral productivity has gone \q) for many reasons— Including the 
fact that the farmers who were not reached did not survive. Don*t you 
think a special problem In education Is that an Innovation has to reach 
such a tremendous proportion of the practitioners In order to be effect- 
ive? 

Havelock ; We would not point to the agricultural system— nor even to the 

county agent as a linker— as a perfect model for education* Yet we feel 
that by comparing how different fields solve the problem we can get a 
better Idea of what the solution might be for education* 

Llppltt t The agricultural system varies In effectiveness from county tc 
county* Contact with farmers ranges from ICX^ In some counties to 
practically nil In others* Some demonstration farms are looked at; others 
are l^ored; others are actually rebelled against— their personnel be- 
come soclometrlc outcasts* * • 

Bcnne ; And the demonstration farm Itself becomes the private garden of the 
experiment station* That's what I'm afraid of in education In demon- 
stration schools* 

Question ; Don't you think the research and development centers being created 
In education will be In great need of outreach strategies? 

Llppltt ; Yes* A great Many Irnve been developed In other fields of practice 
In the last five years* I think particularly of p-^Jects supported In 
the mental health and Juvenile delinquency fields* Some of the better 
planned-pai'enthood programs have undergone a clear reversal from "We* 
have a clinic and th^ come to It” to the active use of mobile units to 
take the program to lower-class women* 

Benne ; I'd like to return to the earlier question about different definitions 
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of knowledge, which Ron Lippltt related to problems of trust and con- 
fidence. I would suggest it is distinct from those. Wouldn*t it be 
well to resefjTch the operating epistemologies of educators and to dis- 
cover their operating value systems? Philosophers could collaborate 
in the study. At least it would be saving philosophy from irrelevance! 

Lippi tt 8 We also ought to inquire into whether the particular thing to be 
disseminated makes its own demands for dissemination techniques. For 
example, we are deeply interested in disseminating conceptiial frame- 
works, which is quite a different thing from diffusing ctirriculum pack- 
ages or new patterns of teacher-ptq>il interaction. I think that both 
the presentation task and the internalization task for conceptual frame- 
works (ours has to do with understanding the social structure of the 
classroom grotp) are not the same as for a novel social studies cur- 

riculm package. 

¥ 

Question : Earlier you mentioned the kind of feedback a doctor gets from his 
patient, which he then classifies with the help of a system of categories 
used in medical practice. In some work I did on the dissemination of 
PSSC piQTSics, I found that teachers were enormously in^ressed with the 
opinions of the returning college students about how well the high 
school PSSC course had stood them in college. The trouble was that the 
teachers could do nothing with these opinions except listen and say, 

”Hmm, isn*t that interesting!" and it ended there. They had no system 
of categories into which th^ could sort the students’ opinions to give 
them relevance and utility for modifying the PSSC course— unlike the 
doctor who modifies the treatment on the basis of patient response. 

Lippitt : And of course there was no systems engineer available either to 
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bring the college students* reactions to the high school teacher or 
to consult with her on what those reactions might mean for iii5)roving 
the course* 

Benne : Yet the feedback loop from college to high school is certainly better 
than the loop from non-college experiences* As a result teachers may 
have become over-attentive to data available from college experiences 
and under-attentive to data from other possible sources* 

Lippitt ; Thank you. We are adjourned* 
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